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PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH 
THINKING. 



I have named what I am 
about to say on the use of 
money a homily^ in order to 
ward off at the outset any pos- 
sible criticism from the stu- 
dents of finance ; and also to 
assure my readers that I do not 
propose to touch the subject by 
the use of any word that shall 
remind them of those ques- 
tions of currency and mone- 
tary standard that distract 
the country. But I must be 
allowed to make one or two 

general statements that belong 

7 
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8 PLAIN LIVING, 

quite as mucli to a homily as 
to a treatise on finance. And 
I will begin by asserting tbat 
a study of the function of 
money as a circulating me- 
dium, of the principles under 
which it is to be secured, of 
the extent to which accumula- 
tion of it may be made a mo- 
tive, of the way in which it is 
to be held and used, is the 
most important study that life 
sets before us, for the simple 
reason that human society in 
its civilized state is based upon 
it, and moves on under it. 
And I will also assert that as 
money is the means through 
which men are brought into 
the most constant and widest 
relation to one another, it 
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creates the chief field for the 
play of character, and to such 
a degree that the use of it be- 
comes almost synonymous 
with social virtue. 

An hour of reflection on the 
fact that money is the only 
possible means by which we 
can live together in civilized 
ways, is enough to drive every 
mean and trifling thought 
which one may have had in 
respect to it out of one's mind. 
What is money ? Something 
upon which men agree as a 
means of the exchange of 
values. What is money for ? 
It is something that enables 
one to give to another a value 
that each wants. In this way 
I am able to distribute among 
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10 PLAIAT LIVING, 

others any value tliat I may 
have personally worked out, 
making each one of them bet- 
ter off, while I get from each 
something that enriches my 
life. I live for them and they 
live for me. We are all better 
off than we should be without 
the exchange, but there could 
be no exchange of values, save 
in a limited degree, without a 
circulating medium as a rep- 
resentative of value. 

Money stands for civiliza- 
tion ; it is the means by which 
men serve one another in mu- 
tual ways ; and it has no other 
use. It is perverted as all 
good things are ; and the best 
things are the most perverted 
— ^love, for example. But the 
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nature of money as the me- 
dium of interchanged values 
makes it not only useful but 
as sacred as human society 
itself. It measures the space 
between a life of social inter- 
change and helpfulness, and a 
life in which every man lives 
in his own den and feeds on 
the acorns and roots gathered 
by his own hands. When we 
drop below the use of money, 
we find either utter savagery 
or absolute slavery. But 
money implies a voluntary ex- 
change of values : each gives 
his own to another for a value 
received. Roughly speaking, 
this may be said to be the 
basis of rights ; the individual 
has a right to his value, and a 
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right to the representative of 
the value when he sells it. 
Unless these rights of property 
are recognized, the process of 
exchange of values ceases, and 
society relapses into savagery 
or slavery. So deeply and 
thoroughly is this principle of 
rights wrought into the nature 
of human society that it can- 
not be left out without the 
destruction of society in its 
civilized form. It is indeed 
conceivable that society as a 
whole might take all values 
and properties into its hands 
and make a common stock of 
them, giving out to each man 
his due reward after forcing 
him to his due share of labor ; 
it is conceivable, and it is 
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urged, but it would be a dif- 
ferent sort of a world from 
that in which we now live. It 
implies another conception of 
character, and another code of 
morals ; it throws aside as un- 
necessary more than half of 
what are deemed the virtues ; 
it ignores the supreme fact of 
human nature — ^namely, that 
a man is an individual exist- 
ing in relations but not lost 
in them. It is true that as 
society develops, the social re- 
lation increases, but in the 
same ratio must individualism 
be cherished. The struggle 
of society is to hold them in 
equipoise; when either side 
kicks the beam the other goes 
out of existence. To preserve 
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the balance is the struggle of 
society. Life is little else 
than a realization of this two- 
fold process; nearly all that 
we do or learn conies about 
in this way, and money is its 
leading factor; it stands for 
the whole imperative order, 
and makes the money it- 
self sacred. You take a 
dollar in your hand and say : 
" this stands for so much 
pleasure ; for so much power ; 
for whatever use I choose to 
make of it." In a sense, it is 
yours for your own use. But 
look at it a little longer. It 
stands for the constitution 
and order of human society; 
it is so much of the divine 
order put into your hands to 
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be used in accordance with the 
laws of society, and under that 
high conception of it which 
makes every man the helper 
of every other by a mutual 
exchange of values. 

It is just here that gam- 
bling gets its character as 
a crime. A gambler not only 
ceases to be a producer of 
values, but he secures a value 
without giving one in re- 
turn. This is the inversion 
and profanation of the use of 
money, and the gambler is 
properly treated as a criminal 
and an enemy of society on the 
simple ground that he breaks 
its fundamental law. There 
is along with ever-unfolding 
development a tendency to re- 
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version, " ever dragging evo- 
lution in the mud," as Tenny- 
son says — and the clearest wit- 
ness to it in society is the 
toleration of gambling; the 
next step is a social condition 
in which even wampum has no 
significance. Sacrilege is gen- 
erally associated with religion, 
but there is a social sacrilege, 
that consists in a careless, tri- 
fling and selfish use of money. 
My chief purpose is to offer 
some suggestions that may 
help us to make the best use 
of whatever money we may 
happen to have, and therefore 
I began by putting the matter 
where it chiefly belongs — 
in the realm of morals — z, 
realm from which it can never 
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be taken out. However much 
we have, whether one dollar 
or a million, it is subject to 
moral laws; and the use to 
be made of it should employ 
all the faculties of our nat- 
ure. The author of "John 
Halifax, Gentleman," truly 
says ; " Our right or wrong 
use of money is the utmost 
test of character, as well as the 
root of happiness or misery 
throughout our whole life." It 
is only by such a view of the 
subject that we can find out 
how to use money in wise and 
right ways. 

The desirableness of having 
it is not to be questioned. 
Even Agur who asked for 

neither poverty nor riches, did 
2 
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not propose to get on without 
enough to secure his needful 
food. Too much might lead 
him to deny the Lord, and too 
little might tempt him to steal, 
but the medium allowance was 
imperative. The really im- 
portant thing is to know how 
to use what we have ; and the 
very first thing to be settled 
and written down on some 
brass-enduring tablet is that 
it is not necessary to have a 
large income in order to live 
in a true and high way. Set- 
ting aside the unquestionable 
fact that, as things are going 
at present, those who have the 
most are living in far other 
than true and high ways, the 
stem reality which confronts 
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most of US is that we must get 
on with small incomes. We 
may all be striving for large 
ones, but the smaller will be 
the allotment for the majority. 
Starting under this inexor- 
able probability, let us under- 
take a little sober calculation 
with a view to finding out if 
those of us who have small 
incomes are doomed to lives 
of less refinement than those 
whose incomes are large. The 
whole subject is very mixed. 
The race for money is a head- 
long one and has several mo- 
tives. Amongst them is one 
urged in the walk of literature 
where it ought not to be and 
where wealth must always be 
the exception — ^to the effect 
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that a large income is necessary 
to refined living. The amount 
is graduated by city rents and 
all that goes with them ; it 
may be seven or eight thou- 
sand or thereabout. The def- 
inite suggestion that such an 
income is necessary to refine- 
ment is mischievous because 
if true, by necessity it forces 
the vast majority into the 
hopeless highway of contented 
vulgarity, or sours them by 
holding up coveted but unat- 
tainable blessings. If any ac- 
cept the estimate as true, the 
first thing they set about is to 
secure the income, taking for 
granted the refinement that 
goes with it. It is relatively 
easy to acquire the income, but 
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the refinement necessary to 
turn it into use is a very dif- 
ferent matter. The country 
is full of people who have large 
incomes but live in misery 
because they lack the refine- 
ment, — that is, the intelli- 
gence, the sensibility and the 
manners which alone can turn 
a large income to good ac- 
count. They build ugly houses 
and fill them with costly fur- 
niture that indicates as plainly 
the source of its selection as 
if labels were still attached ; 
books in abundance, perhaps, 
but without those subtle marks 
of literary intelligence which 
not even the book-sellers can 
impart ; pictures by good art- 
ists, but they are a collection 
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and not a selection ; and so 
throughout. 

Now, all this is well enough 
as the only possible start, but 
it is a wof ul mistake to sup- 
pose that a large income so 
spent will bring about refine- 
ment ; and it is a worse mis- 
take to suppose that refinement 
has much to do with income. 

What Emerson says of pride 
I would say of refinement : " it 
can go without domestics, with- 
out fine clothes, can live in a 
house with two rooms, can eat 
potato, purslain, beans, lyed 
com, can work on the soil, 
can travel afoot, can talk with 
poor men, or sit silent well- 
contented in fine saloons." 
There is no question but that 
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up to a certain point money 
adds greatly to ease and com- 
fort in living and that it helps 
to gratify refined tastes, but 
refinement is something not 
to be found in that category. 
Indeed, a large income is often 
a hindrance to it by inducing 
certain ways of thinking and 
feeling that are opposed to it. 
Refinement bears a certain sub- 
tle relation to simplicity which 
is often hurt by an abundance 
of money. If you were to 
search for vulgarity in its most 
pronounced form, you would 
need to go amongst the very 
rich. Take ignorance and self- 
conceit, put them on the road 
of good-luck or shrewdness 
that brings up in a fortune. 
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and you have the best method 
yet discovered for producing 
vulgarity ; and as human nat- 
ure keeps on hand a full sup- 
ply of the first named condi- 
tions, and as our favored coun- 
try supplies the latter, there 
is no lack of the sure product. 
It is largely condoned but it is 
no less real. It is one of the 
dangers of wealth, as it is now 
secured, that it may fail of the 
very end of refined living 
which it is thought to bring, 
and go off in the opposite di- 
rection, and so make more 
conspicuous defects and faults 
that otherwise would have re- 
mained latent Money reveals 
character far more often than 
it creates it. 
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Refinement is first a matter 
of heredity, then of education 
and training, then of associa- 
tions, and all along of certain 
rules and habits pertaining to 
the thoughts, the feelings and 
the conduct. Money may help 
in the matter of education, 
though up to a high point it 
is practically without much 
cost in this country; but so 
far as the other conditions are 
concerned they have little to 
do with wealth. Poverty in- 
deed is unfavorable to refine- 
ment. When the struggle 
for life is severe, and the en- 
vironment is unnourishing, 
life sinks into hard and coarse 
ways. Plato in " The Repub- 
lic " discriminates evenly, giv- 
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ing each extreme a heavy 
sentence ; " Wealth is the par- 
ent of luxury and indolence, 
and poverty of meanness and 
viciousness, and both of dis- 
content." 

Upon the whole, the mid- 
way position is the most fa- 
vorable to genuine refinement. 
In circles of wealth manners 
are apt to lack simplicity and 
moral quality, and are marked 
by drawbacks in the way of 
pride and exclusiveness, — 
qualities that are antagonistic 
to refinement ; but in the mid- 
way position all the virtues 
are easier of attainment, espe- 
cially those which put one 
on good terms with one's fel- 
low men. 
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I think it was Sir Walter 
Scott who first used the phrase, 
" Plain living, and high think- 
ing." It was called out by 
his visit to Wordsworth whose 
house of eight or ten rooms at 
Grasmere contrasted strongly 
with the magnificence of Ab- 
botsford, while the scanty 
board drove him to the neigh- 
boring inn for a daily lunch- 
eon. There is little doubt 
which lived the more wisely. 
There was equal refinement 
in their homes and in their 
manners, but Sir Walter wore 
out his brains to secure high 
living along with high think- 
ing, and he did not wholly es- 
cape certain moral defects that 
are apt to creep into one's life 
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when one makes much of the 
pomp of it. 

The matter is well summed 
up in some words of Mr, W. 
H. Channing; and I can re- 
call no author of the first order 
who makes money a condition 
of refinement or looks for it 
elsewhere than in certain qual- 
ities and conditions which find 
in wealth quite as much to 
hinder as to help. Lord Bacon, 
wisest of men, introduces his 
essay on " Riches " by saying : 
" I cannot call riches better 
than the baggage of virtue; 
the Roman word is better — 
impedimenta ; for as baggage 
is to an army, so is riches to 
virtue — ^it cannot be spared 
nor left behind, but it hinder- 
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eth the marcli ; yea, and the 
care of it sometimes loseth or 
disturbeth the victory." But 
here is what Mr. Channing 
called, " My S3miphony " : 

" To live content with small 
means ; to seek elegance 
rather than luxury, and re- 
finement rather than fashion ; 
to be worthy, not respectable ; 
and wealthy, not rich; to 
study hard, think quietly, talk 
gently, act frankly ; to listen 
to stars and birds, to babes 
and sages with open heart ; to 
bear all cheerfully, do all 
bravely, await occasions, hurry 
never ; — in a word, to let the 
spiritual, unbidden and un- 
conscious, grow up through 
the common." 



lA- 
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It is a strong word but a 
true one that "the right or 
wrong use of money is the 
utmost test of character." I 
know nothing in literature 
that comes so near the truth 
of the matter at this point as 
what Sir Henry Taylor says 
in his essay on " Money " : 
" If we take account of all the 
virtues with which money is 
mixed up, — ^honesty, justice, 
generosity, charity, frugality, 
forethought, self-sacrifice, — 
and of their correlative vices, 
— ^itis a knowledge which goes 
near to cover the length and 
breadth of humanity; and a 
right measure and manner in 
getting, saving, spending, giv- 
ing, taking, lending, borrow- 
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ing, bequeathing, would almost 
arg^e a perfect man." 

Bacon discourses in the 
same strain : " Seek not proud 
riches, but such as thou may- 
est get justly, use soberly, dis- 
tribute cheerfully, and leave 
contentedly." 

A remark of Bulwer's 
clinches the thought : " Never 
treat money affairs with levity; s 
money is character." And 
another from the author of 
"John Halifax," strikes to 
the centre of the subject : " A 
person who is careless about 
money is careless about every- 
thing, and untrustworthy in 
everything." In the interest 
of some worthy people within 
my knowledge who do not 
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seem to know what debt means, 
I am inclined to make excep- 
tions; but the remark holds 
good in general. The foolish 
virgins in the parable undoubt- 
edly were amiable and excel- 
lent young women in many 
ways, but one would turn to 
the other group with more 
confidence if he were search- 
ing for a trustworthy and re- 
liable friend. The test of 
wisdom is in having oil in 
one's own lamp, in being ready 
for occasions, and in having 
the necessary means at hand. 
This matchless parable would 
have a just interpretation if 
the oil were made to stand for 
money, and the marriage for 
the general business of life. 
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The application in that case 
would pertain chiefly to the 
oil, — to securing, saving and 
using it. Sir Henry Taylor 
is not astray when he makes 
the right use of money well- 
nigh the sure sign of a perfect 
man. Industry and energy 
are measured in earning it; 
conscience and heart are meas- 
ured by the way in which it is 
spent ; good sense is shown in 
the way in which one divides 
one's income and sets it apart 
for the threefold use of saving, 
giving and spending. Over 
against those uses of it which 
reveal the virtues are the op- 
posite uses of it which reveal 
the vices ; and they nearly fill 
the whole category. Just as 
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money stands as the main 
instrument of society, a sort 
of centre around which it re- 
volves by common agreement, 
in the same way and as a nec- 
essary consequence the use 
of it becomes the sign and 
test of character. A miserly 
use of money puts character 
at the bottom. Spendthrift 
habits show it on its weakest 
side. A dishonest use of 
money is a crime, whether the 
laws are broken or not. A care- 
less, unregulated use of money 
may go along with genius 
though not with every-day com- 
mon sense ; but it beclouds and 
belittles the genius. Excessive 
carefulness in spending does 
not indicate a noble nature ; 
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excessive freedom does not in- 
dicate a strong one. To save 
or to spend only for self is 
meanness. To g^ve recklessly 
and impulsively is no proof of 
generosity. To care only for 
money — ^how to get and spend 
it,— this is the root of all evil. 
To pay no heed to money — 
how to get and use it, is folly 
at first hand. 

A large part of the troubles 
and perplexities of life come 
from an imregulated, or rather 
an uneducated, sense of the 
way in which money is to be 
handled. Most of us know 
more about getting it — ^unless 
we speculate, in which case 
we know nothing about it — 
than about using it. To gain 
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money is simple ; to use it is 
complex, and calls for well- 
adjusted rules, and the wisdom 
that looks before and after. 

I will venture upon two or 
three suggestions in this di- 
rection. 

I. I would urge upon every 
child of humanity, who takes 
in and gives out money, the 
habit of keeping a cash ac- 
count ; — ^a suggestion that re- 
quires no Daniel, you say. 
Perhaps so, but if it were 
heeded and followed there 
would be a great deal more 
practical righteousness flowing 
up and down the streets in 
city and country than is now 
to be seen. It is a custom of 
business, but it should be 
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universal. I am aware that 
there is a large class of sen- 
sible persons who say : "I 
receive so much ; I strive to 
spend it wisely and to save 
what I can ; why the bother 
of accounts ? " Such persons 
miss one of the most import- 
ant lessons in life. The habit 
itself is a good discipline, — in 
memory, order, accuracy, and 
general business methods. 
But more than all it teaches 
one the art of spending money. 
Representing as it does the 
greater part of what we do, 
and constituting one of our 
main relations to society, we 
do not know the significance 
of our conduct nor how we are 
related to the world until we 
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know how we spend our money. 
To receive so much and spend 
it for what we happen to want 
or need — making no farther 
note of it, is like guessing at 
the time of day. We insist on 
the accuracy of our watches to 
the minute, but how our in- 
come is divided up is guess- 
work. It would help a man 
amazingly to a correct estimate 
of himself if he had an ac- 
curate and definite knowledge 
of how, when, and for what he 
spends his income. How else 
can a well-meaning person 
properly adjust this great fac- 
tor to his life ? It is only by 
the book-keepers' art that he 
can know how much has gone 
into the several departments 
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of expenditure; and a review of 
the accounts would show him 
whether he has been wise or 
foolish, prudent or careless, 
true to himself and family and 
society, or unequal, or ungener- 
ous, or over-indulgent to any. 
We keep accurate and full ac- 
count of earning ; why not of 
spending? The failure of 
farmers in this matter is the 
tragedy of their lives, and 
largely explains their growing 
poverty and the large increase 
of mortgages. Keeping no ac- 
count with each field and crop 
and herd, of money received 
from or paid out on each, he 
never knows where he is as to 
loss or gain, nor where each 
may come in. His chief aim is 
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to " make ends meet " — a fact 
often sooner learned by the 
money-lender than by himself. 
He loses in some department 
what he gains in others, and he 
is nnable to eliminate the los- 
ing factor for lack of that 
knowledge which accounts 
only could give. The habit of 
keeping accounts with his farm 
would be of more service to 
the American farmer than any 
tariff that could be devised, or 
any subsidy that a paternal 
government might grant. 

The scantier one's income, 
the more one requires this 
habit. The less there is to 
spend, the more need of care. 
One thus learns at the proper 
point where to retrench, and 
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where to open wider the 
purse. 

But the habit has a distinct 
ethical value. One who has 
rightly measured human so- 
ciety, will have a sense of the 
use of money that is imper- 
ative, and will approve or con- 
demn one's self accordingly. 
One can do no more wholesome 
thing, morally, at the end of a 
year than to take a carefully 
kept account of money re- 
ceived and spent, and see how 
it has gone, — how much for 
necessities, how much for lux- 
uries ; how much for self, how 
much for others, how much 
for books, how much for pass- 
ing pleasures ; how much for 
the clear welfare of society 
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and how much for the pride 
of life; how much for the 
body and how much for the 
mind. Tabulate the items and 
then lay them beside your man- 
hood ; pass them over to the 
conscience and ask for a judg- 
ment upon them ; weigh, com- 
pare, balance and find out 
what you yourself are, as deter- 
mined by this criterion. 

Moreover, it is a habit that 
greatly tends to simplify and 
smooth the details of life. It 
teaches prudence, judgment, 
foresight ; it creates an atmos- 
phere of self-respect and dig- 
nity, and helps one to realize 
the definition of man as a 
being who " looks before and 
after." 
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2. I must risk the imputa- 
tion of triteness by raising 
again the old cry against debt. 

There are two or three 
things to be said in mitigation 
if not in justification of debt, 
as, that it is a sign of the trust 
men repose in one another ; it 
expands capital — a safe pro- 
cess if safely guarded ; it 
bridges calamities ; it is often 
a preserver of peace, for war 
annuls financial obligations. 
But it is safer to let this side 
of it pass unnoticed, and regard 
it as an unqualified evil. A 
poverty-stricken man may run 
in debt, and it is a matter 
chiefly for the man who trusts 
him. A rich man may incur 
debt if he sees fit, because he 
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can meet it and need not be 
closely careful; but for the 
majority debt is supreme folly. 
The credit system, except so 
far as it is necessary for the 
delivery and receipt of goods, 
is the curse of the business 
world, and comes nigh specu- 
lation in its devastating influ- 
ence. When the millennium 
draws nigh, one clear sign of 
it will be a general habit of 
pa3dng cash down. The whole 
system of starting in business 
on credit, and selling on credit 
in order to win custom, and 
re-stocking on credit — ^trust- 
ing to future earnings to meet 
the bills, and so drifting along 
in a careless way — in debt 
here and there and ever3rwhere 
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— is immoral and demoraliz- 
ing to the last degree. There 
is no more abject and discour- 
aging view of human nature 
than that which can be un- 
folded by the retail-dealer in 
almost anydepartmentof trade. 
For baseness nothing equals 
it until you come to out and 
out thieving, to which it is 
closely akin. The indifference 
to debt on the part of some 
people who deem themselves 
respectable is astounding. The 
deliberate non-payment of a 
debt when payment is possible, 
is absolute dishonesty, and the 
only reason why it ought not 
to be treated as such, is that 
the creditor is presumed to 
have invited the crime. But 
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I have in mind another class, 
— the well-meaning people 
who incur debt and trust to 
future earnings to meet it. It 
is a grave mistake, because it 
does not take into account the 
uncertainties of life — sickness, 
accident, loss of work, fluctua- 
tion in the market, and many 
other things. Debt should be 
regarded as a detraction from 
self-respect. Longfellow put 
the badge of manhood on the 
Village Blacksmith by keep- 
ing him out of debt : 

" His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate*er he can 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man." 

Bums by implication ex- 
cludes a debtor in his advice 
to a young friend : 
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" To catch Dame Fortune's golden smile, 

Assiduous wait upon her ; 
And gather gear by ev'ry wile 

That's justified by honor ; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train attendant ; 
But for the glorious privil^e 

Of being independent.** 



Dr. Horace Bushnell was 
described as having '' a genius 
for paying his debts," and it 
consisted in never making a 
pecuniary obligation to the 
amount of one dollar without 
knowing where it was to come 
from, and in paying it when 
due with the promptness of 
the rising sun. 

One may indeed have fallen 
under the wheels of misfort- 
une or may have ample re- 
sources for meeting slight 
obligations, but that a self- 
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respecting man should have 
debt resting upon him with 
only future earnings to meet 
it, is a burden that sinks him 
below the stature of manhood. 
The remedy is simple; pay 
for what you get ; if you can- 
not, go without. It is hard 
indeed to go without, and ne- 
cessity — ^the cry of children 
for bread, the freezing cold, 
the sick wife, — such cases 
know no law or rule. But in 
the vast majority of instances 
in which debt is incurred, it 
might be avoided by stem re- 
solve and greater simplicity in 
living. It may be hard to go 
without, but it is harder to be 
in debt. It is not agreeable 
to be shabbily dressed, but to 
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be unable to pay one's bills is 
to be shabby within — in moral 
rags and coarsest sackcloth. 
Alas for the misery and the 
shame and the loss and the 
ruin of it I It drags buyer and 
seller down together. It taxes 
honest purchasers who must 
share with the merchant his 
losses through uncollected bills 
and prolonged interest. There 
is not an aspect of the subject 
that is not immoral, and the 
outlook is always towards 
some sort of a catastrophe, or 
to downright shame. It is a 
matter about which every man 
and woman should have solid 
conviction and intense feeling. 
It should be regarded as a 
malignant disease, an op- 
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pressor and enslaver, a vice 
and a lure of the devil. It de- 
stroys peace of mind so long 
as the mind retains its sensi- 
bility ; it takes away freedom 
until it degenerates into reck- 
lessness ; it involves one in 
general contempt ; it is a con- 
fession of incompetency and 
meanness. It is not easy to 
imagine how an insolvent man 
can die in peace. It was the 
drunken Stephano who said 
that " he that dies pays all 
debts " ; and Trinculo was not 
too drunk to perceive that 
under such a maxim the " state 
totters." If one carries no 
other memory out of the world, 
I think he will remember his 
debts. Dante put crowns of 
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lead upon those sojourners in 
purgatory who held their heads 
high with pride in this world, 
but the man who dies in debt 
will probably wear about his 
neck the unpaid bills of earth. 
A fair argument for immortal- 
ity could be framed out of the 
probability that a good and 
righteous God will provide 
some opportunity by which 
those who die in debt can dis- 
charge the unpaid obligations 
of earth. Some such moral 
clearing-house seems neces- 
sary in order that saints and 
forgiven debtors may live to- 
gether in mutual respect and 
unclouded felicity. How can 
a man who died in debt ever 
be happy? The golden harp 
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will plague him with untun- 
able discord, and the pavement 
of gold will be stones of stum- 
blingso long as memory keeps 
in mind the unpaid gold of 
earth. 

3. A kindred suggestion — 
more pleasing but no less 
strenuous — ^is that one should 
put himself under a stout and 
steady purpose to save and lay 
by some part of his earnings. 
Immediately the response 
comes: "I cannot; it takes 
all I can earn to live ; " or, 
" If I save I must live meanly 
and fail to provide properly 
for my children " ; or, " It is 
better to do well by my family 
and trust to them for support 
when I am old." These an- 
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swers have weight, but I must 
still insist on the wisdom of 
the general principle and plead 
for a strenuous effort to apply 
it. Man is a being " of large 
discourse " — " looking before 
and after." It belongs to his 
nature to provide against the 
future by his own personal 
efforts. The labors of parents 
go down to the next genera- 
tion. When he fails to do 
this, he drops out of the proper 
category of man. If one can- 
not save, so be it, but let him 
not deny his nature by deny- 
ing the law. Recognize it 
in a small degree if not in 
a larger. I affirm deliberately 
and emphatically that the sav- 
ing of even five dollars a year 
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gives a tone and complexion 
to a man's character that he 
lacks if he saves nothing, 
Dickens immortalized Mr. 
Micawber as a social philoso- 
pher by his discourse on in- 
come: " Annual income twenty 
pounds ; annual expenditure, 
nineteen, nineteen six, result, 
happiness. Annual income, 
twenty pounds ; annual ex- 
penditure, twenty pounds, 
ought and six, misery." 

One who is debt-free and 
has saved a hundred dollars is 
an altogether different being 
from one who has saved noth- 
ing. It is not so much the 
value of the savings as the 
moral effect upon the charac- 
ter; for we are not made 
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merely to keep even with the 
world but to get ahead of it 
and above it ; only thus do we 
escape brutedom and savagery. 
An ox lies down in the clover 
and is content, but man is set 
in the world to get its growths 
and values into shapes that 
shall serve him in the future. 
He thus provides against the 
mischances of an uncertain 
world. Here is the main 
reason for saving ; it is to get 
somewhat out of the category 
of time and into the large 
order that intimates the im- 
mortal nature of man. He 
thus escapes something of his 
finiteness. Most men are over 
sanguine and trust time and 
chance — the two enemies of 
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man that ever lie in wait to 
deceive and destroy him. The 
future is always golden with 
promise, but experience dulls 
its color to a soberer hue. 
Fortune's wheel is as often at 
the bottom as at the top, and 
it is at the top but for a mo- 
ment in its long revolution. 
The Yukon tempts men for a 
day but the lesson will not be 
learned in a year. The com- 
monest tragedy of old age is 
the poverty that might have 
been averted by the foresight 
of saving. Not a day passes, 
but some evidence of it is forced 
onus. Poverty is always knock- 
ing at the doors of our houses 
and hearts, but in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred it could 
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have been averted. Excep- 
tions aside, any man in this 
country can earn more than 
he absolutely requires for a 
living, and in most cases he 
can save to the point of shut- 
ting out want however things 
go in the world of labor. The 
sources of poverty are not 
found in the business world — 
for even commercial greed 
would prevent poverty — ^but 
in the saloons and cheap 
theatres, in gay clothing and 
extravagant living, and in the 
reckless spending induced by 
the very bounty amidst which 
we live. Easy conditions for 
earning money are almost as 
prolific of poverty as hard con- 
ditions; for when a man can 
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readily earn a dollar lie is not 
careful to save one. But there 
is a dark day ahead for those 
who act on this principle. It 
is true enough to be set down 
as a social law that he who 
does not save will come to 
want. And the poverty will 
be all the more bitter because 
he has not learned to deny 
himself. The best thing that 
all — ^rich or poor — can do in 
this world is to go without a 
great many things that they 
want and might have. The 
true mean in wise living 
is somewhere between indul- 
gence and asceticism. The 
poor are often as prodigal 
spenders as the rich. There 
are multitudes of wage-earners 
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who, if they want a thing buy 
it if they happen to have the 
requisite money, though it be 
their last penny. Of course, 
they are foredoomed to poverty 
and take the surest means, 
next to the drink-habit, to 
fulfil the prophecy. It is 
those who early and assiduous- 
ly save their earnings and in 
the process learn the virtues 
and gain the strength that go 
with thrift who can see a shop 
bum or a factory close without 
being forced to cry : " Where 
will the bread of to-morrow 
come from ? " They are not 
thrown into despair and 
want by financial depression. 
The Savings Banks and the 
unmortgaged farms of the 
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country represent a larger 
mass of solid manhood, and 
good sense, and self-respect, 
and everyday righteousness 
than can be found in any 
other single form. They 
stand for that foreseeing qual- 
ity which is the badge of man's 
intellectual supremacy. To 
inherit wealth means nothing 
beyond good or bad luck as 
may be. To earn one's living 
day by day is well, but to 
cover one's entire life by fore- 
thought, industry, thrift, good 
habits, self-respect, and a con- 
scientious sense of what is due 
to society is more than well ; 
it is living one's own life in- 
stead of forcing others to live 
it for one ; it is a way of liv- 
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ing which will do more than 
an3rthing else to bring in that 
social redemption of which all 
dream, and for which all good 
men labor. 
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